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THE   METRIC   SYSTEM   OF   WEIGHTS   AND   MEASURES. 

HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  moment  that  primeval  man  emerged  from  a  state  ^^.f  "-^^/^^^"t'l' of 
the  natural  tendency  to  acquire  property  made  itself  manifest.     ^11     '°'>«^^=^""J^ 
value  must  necessarily  bear  some  relation  to  each  other,  and  such  '^^'^  ;«"•  ^'"^  !^"  ° 
of  any  system  of  barter,  can  only  be  established  by  some  n,eans  of  moasurement.     1  he 
simpkst  fo^  of  measurement,  of  course,  is  mere  enumeration;  but  the  aoihtyt^  count 
aCe  could  not  long  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  dawning  intelhgonce  o^/^^-     ^^  ^  " 
Benuence  our  earliest  ancestors  found  it  ncccs.ary  to  adopt  son.o  standard  and  naur 
aHy  turned  to  objects  more  or  less  constant  either  in  size,  wc.ght  or  so™«  otb<^'  Ph^^^^l 
propertv     The  kek  of  intimate  association  between  the  ear  y  commumties  nc<.es^«"ly 
gave  ris^  to  diverse  standards  of  measurement,  resulting  in  a  confusion  ^l»cl'  ^^« 
fuItheTincreased  by  a  natural  tendency  to  adopt  as  standards  P^^^^^f^,'"^'^^"'^^"'™*' 
such  as   Ee  length  of  the  foot  and  the  arm,  the  first  joint  of  the  ''  umb,  &c.    Owing  to 
hfdffferent  stature  of  men  in  different  localities  these  standards  -- ^J^^ '-"«];"/„ 
their  elasticity  gr-^atly  favoured  fraud  on  the  part  of  unscrupulous  dealers.     As  an 
example  of    he  m.gin  of  these  diverse  measurements,  which  were  in  no  way  related 
to  eTchothe,  and  which  were  in  every  ease  excessively  local  in  thdr  application   may 
t  eited  the  origin  of  the  inch  from  the  length  of  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb  and  that 
It  the  vard  from  the  length  of  the  king's  arm.    More  indefinite  still  were  such  terms 
a    '  5ur  ong,'  LTan  ng  a  furrow  long,  and  '  perch.'  derived  from  the  Latin  perhn.o   to 
8  roteh      S  a^dards  of  weight  were  fully  as  indefinite  as  those  of  linear  measurement^ 
aTmay  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  our  familiar  'pound'  owes  ita  ongm  to  nothing 
more  definite  than  the  Latin  pondus,  a  weight. 
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Fniatisfactory  as  were  those  crude  attempts  at  raoosuremont,  they  nevorthelcs* 
answered  the  purpose  of  isolated  communities,  but  soon  the  exigencies  of  trade  he- 
tvveen  the  different  centres  of  civilization  brought  a  new  factor  into  the  field  and  eui- 
pluui^ed  the  confusion  already  existing.  Furdiermore,  \<-hen  national  growth  mani- 
foKled  itself  and  organized  government  appeared,  the  collection  of  revenue  forced  the 
adoption  of  something  approaching  a  fixed  standard  and  necessitated  a  definite  rela- 
tion between  the  different  units  of  the  systems  of  weights  and  measures.  It  is  quite 
natural  that  buyer  and  seller  should  have  diflfcrcnt  ideas  of  the  lengtli  of  a  thumb 
joint,  and  we  find  tliat  this  difference  of  opinion  was  fully  shared  by  the  revenue  officers 
and  the  importers  of  foreign  goods.  It  is,  however,  to  the  government  control  of 
revenue  that  we  owe  the  nationalizing  and  eventually  the  legalization  of  a  system  of 
standards. 

Taking  Great  Britain  as  an  example,  we  find  that  the  attempts  to  reduce  measuro- 
mont  to  a  standard  proved  an  undertaking  of  great  difficulty  and  that  five  centuries 
elapsed  affer  the  Norman  conquest  before  anything  like  uniformity  was  attained. 
Even  to-day  many  of  the  early  units  are  clung  to  with  a  remarkable  persistency.  For 
example,  the  terra  'stone'  is  still  largely  used  in  Groat  Britain  and  the  expression 
*  baker's  dozen '  is  frequently  heard  even  in  Canada. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  in  the  Brtitish  empire  to 
establish  a  relationship  I  etwccn  the  units  of  mass,  length  and  volume.  A  possible  ex- 
ecption  to  this  statement  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  gallon  of  cold  water  is  offi- 
cially recognized  to  weigh  ten  pounds. 

It  is  at  once  manifest  that  the  legalizalSon  of  the  standards  in  each  country 
tended  only  to  the  lessening  of  tlie  confusion  in  that  particular  realm.  The  standards 
adopted  by  the  different  states  were  in  no  way  related  to  each  other,  and  consequently 
as  international  commerce  and  scientific  investigation  increased  the  need  of  a  urtiver- 
sal  system  of  weights  and  measures  became  more  and  more  apparent. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  creation  of  a  universal  system 
began  to  be  mooted  by  the  leading  scienliists  in  Europe.  Among  the  most  active  of 
these  was  James  Watt,  the  inventor  of  the  steam  r  gine,  who  suggested  the  universal 
adoption  of  the  Paris  pound  as  the  standard  of  ^ss  and  tho  length  of  the  seconds 
pendulum  at  Paris  as  tlie  standard  of  length. 

He  also  proposed  that  all  subdivisions  and  multiples  of  these  standards  should 
be  decimally  connected.  Watt's  proposal  for  a  decimal  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures was  not  new,  having  been  made  by  Sir  James  Stuart  nearly  a  hundred  years  ear- 
lier, while  the  suggestion  to  derive  the  standard  of  length  from  the  pendulum  had  been 
made  by  the  French  scientist,  Picard,  many  years  before. 

In  France  especially  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  weights  and  measures  of  the 
different  provinces  had  for  a  long  period  been  exceedingly  embarrassing  and  trouble- 
some in  the  transaction  of  affairs.  Various  attempts  had  been  made  during  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures  for  that 
country,  but  it  was  not  until  near  the  close  of  the  ISth  century  that  the  question 
assumed  such  importance  as  to  warrant  legislative  action  on  the  part  of  the  National 
Assembly.  In  1789  the  assemblage  of  the  States-General  in  Paris  brought  to  a  focus 
the  long-felt  discontent  at  the  numberless  variations  in  use  in  various  parts  of  France 
and  in  the  following  year  the  Academy  of  Sciences  was  instructed  to  devise  a  system 
of  weights  and  measures  which  would  be  suitable  for  all  nations.  This  the  Academy 
undertook  to  do,  and  the  Royal  Society  of  London  was  asked  to  take  part  in  the  move- 
ment, but  declined  tlic  invitation,  and  England  accordingly  lost  any  share  of  tho 
credit  for  formulating  the  new  system. 

The  icheme  of  tlio  Aendemy  of  Sciences,  known  as  the  Metric  System  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  was  laid  before  the  National  CJonvention  in  1793,  and  received  its  en- 
dorsation.    In  this  scheme  all  previous  units  were  abandoned,  and,  in  order  to  give  it 
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an  extremely  international  cbarnctcr,  the  standard  ?/,.l^°B»^'"^7«'\"P''?  *^'l*°f.; 
SraVadrant  of  the  earth's  meridian.  The  ten  millionth  part  of  this  length  wa. 
eilled^J*  mr^r^  and  on  this  unit,  together  ^ith  the  maximum  dens.ty  of  water,  the 
wS  system  of 'weights  and  measures  was  built  up.  all  subdiv  .ions  and  multiples  of 
the  standard  uuit.  according  to  Watt's  proposal,  being  decimally  connoc  ed. 

In  order  t.  carry  out  the  scheme  of  the  Academy.  Dclambre  and  Mrrhain,  two  ablo 
nathematicians  and  distinguished  scientists,  undertook  to  measure    »"    "«    ""l/J^ 
Trth's  surface,  from  which  the  total  length  of  the  quadrant  of  a  ^"^'""/J"^^^^ 
calculated.    The  arc  selected  extended  from  Dunkirk  m  the  north  of  Franca  to  Bar^ 
cebna  on  the  oast  coast  of  Spain.   Their  ta.k  occupied  about  sey.n  years,  and  at  its 
conclusion  their  measurements  and  calculations  were  submitted  to  a  '  Comm,Bs;on  of 
Weights  and  Measures.'  composed  of  22  members  chosen  from  the  various  countries 
of  Europe,  who,  nfter  carefully  revising  all  the  computations,  arrived  at  a  determina- 
tion of  the  length  of  the  metre,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  tl.o  praet.eu    realization  of 
this  standnrd  of  length.    A  bar  of  platinum  one  metre  in  length  at  the  temperatur^ 
of  melting  ice  was  constructed  with  the  greatest  care  by  T.enmr  und.r  the  <^>;/'<-t>o"  |[ 
Bclda  and  this  bar.  known  as  the  Metre  (W  Archive...  ,s  st.U  presorve.l  in  the  Palais 
derAVhWes.  and  serves  as  the  first  practical  standard  of  length  in  the  metric  system. 
In  the  scheme  presented  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  tbeorctu-al  unit  of  mass, 
or  weight  as  it  is  popularly  spoken  of.  w.-m  called  the  gramme,  and  was  defined  to  bo 
the  mass  of  distilled  water,  which,  at  its  maximum  density  would  exactly  fill  a  cube 
with  an  edge  one  hundredth  of  a  metre  in  length.    This  theoretical  unit  was  small, 
and  a  larger  one.  the  kilogramme,  was  adopted   for   practical    purposes.     The  kilo- 
gramme  is  equal  to  1.000  grammes,  and  is  the  mass  of  distilled  water  which    at  the 
temperature  of  4'C!.  under  an  atmospheric  pressure  equal  to  that  represented  by  a 
column  of  mercury  760  millimetres  1  .gh  at  0»C.  at  sea  level,  and  at  latitude  45  de- 
grees would  exactly  fill  a  cubo  with  an  edge  equal  to  one-tenth  of  ;.  metre. 

A  cylinder  of  platinum  was  constructed  by  Borda.  with  the  greatest  possible  pre- 
cision (=0  aa  to  1  ave  a  mass  equal  to  that  of  the  kilogramme  just  defined,  and  was  de- 
posited along  with  the  metro  in  the  Palais  dcs  Archives  at  Paris.  This  standard  mass, 
which  is  known  as  the  Ki'  gramme  des  Archives,  and  the  standard  metre  referred  to 
above  form  the  basis  of  the  scheme  elaborated  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  they 
are  the  two  practical  units  to  which  all  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  metric  system 

are  referred.  .       .  ,  .         ,  v.-  \ 

Such  is  briefly  the  history  of  the  origin  of  a  system  of  weights  and  measures  which, 
in  spite  of  opposition,  has  now  been  adopted  by  a  large  majority  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  who  recognize  its  value  and  appreciate  its  extreme  simplicity. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  made  compulsory  in  France  in 
ISC')  but  as  many  opposed  its  adoption,  it  was  subsequently  decreed  by  the  National 
Tonvention  in  1S12  that  the  old  measures,  though  metrically  altered,  should  still  be 
uaed  This  system  of  compromise  went  on  until  18S7,  when  a  law  was  passed  which 
prescribed  that  from  January  1. 1840,  none  but  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  metric 
system  should  be  employed,  and  that  the  use  of  unauthorized  measures  should  be 
pimishable.  Since  the  passing  of  this  lav  the  metric  system,  and  that  alone,  has  been 
the  legal  system  in  force  in  France.  .     ,  j  »i,        ,      . 

The  agitation  in  favour  of  the  metric  system  gradually  extended  throughout 
Europe,  and  soon  after  the  constitution  of  tlie  German  empire  it  was  adopted  in  that 
Pountry  An  Act  passed  in  August,  1868,  made  it  optional  from  January  1,  1872,  and 
See  then  the  metric  system  alone  has  becu  legalized  in  Germany  In  1873  its  use 
l^Os  made  obligatory  in  Austria,  and  somewhat  later  in  Italy.  The  moTement  has 
expended  to  America,  to  Africa  and  to  \si  ^,  and  at  the  pr,  ent  time  the  metric  systeui 
Sthe  one  official  and  legal  system  of  weights  and  mi^asures  m  force  infovty-three  of 
Jhe  countries  of  the  world.    In  the  United  States,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
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al^o  in  n  uumbcr  of  the  Briti.h  dnpcnJencies.  ii.cluding  Cannda.  this  system  ho,  been 
Irgolizod,  but  not  afc  yet  made  compulsory. 

r-.JlL\^^!,  *^  Intcrnati^^nal  Geod.tic  Conference,  whi  h  assembled  in  Berlin, 
expressed  the  vu  w  that  m  the  .merest  of  .ei.nce  in  grneral  nd  of  Keod«.y  in  particu- 
«L?ol"-""r  ''^■'"*""  "f  7'*'"'  ""''  measures  with  docWnai  sub<livision,.  should  bo 
a^lopted  m  Lurope.  ,l,a  the  system  selected  should  be  tho  metric  .y.tem.  that  a  now 
metre  of  length  equal  to  that  of  the  Metre  de<.  Arehives  of  Fran.-e  should  be  con- 
Btructcd  as  nn  .ntemationnl  standard,  that  a  number  of  a.I.litional  copiesfor  dtrZ- 
t-on  as  sfandarrb,  to  different  conntrie.  should  bo  prepare.!.  ..nd  that  for  this  purpose 
n.a  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  shoul.I  bo  established  ^ 

tut  ll  ^- 'f  f""  -'^'T'"'-'  ''""'*"  "  '''"  ^"''■'■""ti"""!  Metric  Convention,  was  entered 
ntoby  eighteen  eontraet.ng  states-si.:ee  increased  by  sueeesnive  adhesions  to  twenty- 
two_by  wh.eh  the  proposals  of  ,be  geod.tic  conference  were  n.lopted.     In  eonformify 

at  Sevres  on  the  banks  of  the  Seme  near  Paris,  nnd  is  now  maintwned  at  the  common 
expense  of  the  contracting  states.  common 

n.,f;«??  «"'  ^o'-k  undertaken  by  this  bureau  wa,  th.  propiratioa  of  a  no-.v  intor- 
n.t.onal  standard  metre  and  a  new  international  standard  k  !oKrn,n„.e  Ir  estabHsh- 
m.  tU..e  now  mternational  prototypes  the  old  standard,  of  the  A  uve^  of  Fra  e 
ere  taken  as  a  has,.,.  Platinum-iridium  alloy  was  used  in  their  cDnstruction  and 
hey  were  standardized  by  the  most  approved  metnods  and  by  mo  ns  S  tt  most  vl^. 
feet  instrumenti,  which  science  an.l  the  art  of  construction  have  placed  at  ourTspo  . 
J  hey  are  now  kept    n  a  vault  underground  at  Sevre.  under  lock  and  key    aid  "aro 

'Sttt'cZz:"" ''''  '^"'^' ''"' ''""  *'^" ''''' "" ""'  ^"'"^^'^'^  ™-  ^'-  - 

.„on^7!\°f  i*'^  'International  Afetrc'  and  the  'International  Kilogramme'  have 
i^een  distributed  as  standards  to  those  governments  whicK  have  signed  the  ^onven  ion 
and  others  are  being  constantly  prepared  by  the  bur-^u  .'ar  dSributionTo  p,d,Hc 
in.  I  ut^ions,  scientifie  societies,  observatories  and  1  borat.ries.  as  well  as  to  eien  i  s 
and  to  tho  manufacturers  of  instruments  of  precision.  All  these  copies  are  constructed 
and  verified  with  the  greatest  precision,  and  can  replace  the  international  standards  in 
case  the  latter  by  any  mischance  stiould  be  lost.  oianuurus  in 

.»,.  '^^*'.,P.vI"'^'l'*y  "^  ^^^  '°?«  -r  destruction  of  all  the  standards  is  very  remote   but 
the  possibility  of  alteration  through  molecular  changes  in  the  prototjJe7is  not  t'o  bo 

fn  3s  of*  ^°"^t'"  •"'  ^  ''  ^"^  *^°"^'^*  -"^'^^"^'^  *°  °'^^«""'  ^he  in^mat  ona  metre 
InlfW  1  rL^  ''•""i  f  "'*""*  °^  ""^  »l>«°l"tely  unchangeable  nature.  The  wave 
length  of  the  hgh  emitted  from  well  defined  lines  in  a  spectrum  is  absolutely  constant 
and  depends  on  the  vibrations  of  the  ever-present  and  unalterable  ether.  TheTen" 
of  such  waves  was.  therefore,  regarded  as  particularly  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  reoon 
ng  the  length_of  the  international  metre  in  terms  of  a  factor  entirely  removed  frmn 
the  possibility  of  change  with  the  lapse  of  time. 

In  1892  Michelson  was  invited  to  carry  out  this  work  at  the  International  Bureau 
and  an  extended  series  of  the  most  careful  measurements  was  conducted  by  this  dis- 
tinguished scientist  with  the  red,  greon  and  blue  lines  of  cadmium  as  the  source  of 
ight,  and  the  len-th  of  the  metre  vas  found  to  be  1.55.3,lG3-.5  wave  lemrths  of  fb«  ,„1 
light  1,966,2497  wave  lengths  of  the  green  light  and  2.083.3721  wave  fngtl^^^^'hl 
blue  light  of  the  cadmium  spectrum. 

Advances  in  methods  of  measurement  p-id  refinement  in  the  construction  of 
instruments  of  precision  have  shown  us  t'  .he  international  metre  differs  slightlv 
frcni  one-ten-milhonth  part  of  a  quadrant  ot  the  earth's  meridian,  and  that  th-^  mass 
of  the  international  kilogramme  is  not  exactly  equal  to  the  mass  of  a  cubic  de.  metre 
of  water  at  Its  maximum  density,  but  this  fact,  while  it  robs  us  of  the  sentiment  con- 
nected  with  the  origin  of  these  prototypes,  does  not  detract  in  the  least  from  their 
value  as  the  basis  of  the  metric  system. 


UKIUIN  A\U  UEVELOPMEST  OF  TllK   Mf.TltlV  sYsTEU 
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AF-PENDIX  No.  2 

UNITS  OF   LENGTH   AXO   MASS   IS   THE    METB        .SYSTEM. 

Tho  funJnraental  units  of  Icnjrth  nnd  inuw  in  tlie  m.  trie  »>  sttn.  of  wrlKl.ts  an'' 
nuaHurcs  arc  tho  mttrc  and  tlio  jramme.  niul  tlu-so.  with  thi.r  imiltipU-H  a.i.l  sul 
in.iltinU.^  which  arc  tlr.iinnlly  connected  suffice  for  the  cxprc^-ion  of  all  lucnnurc- 
rKCih  area.  c„p..ci,,:  v.  n,c.  n  ..and  weight  The  n.nltipl..  of  the  .PCrc 
nnd  th..  ^rnnn.c  arc  denoted  hy  .i.  pr.-  <:  <h-ca.  hen.  L-^lo,uu\  ,n,,n.,  «"'•""•;';>'; 
riv.d  from  tho  (irc>k  words  d,'ka,  hek  ...n.  cluUoi  and  M.'/no,.  sttrmfyn.K  10,  KM  .  1.0 X) 
and  10  0(10  rcsi.octivcly,  and  tli.^ir  suhnndtiplca  hy  th.-  pnfixca  </.  -  .  cniU  an.l  vxdU. 
which  arc  derived  irom  tho  Latin  words  dcccm.  ton;  r<  ntnm.  a  h     .  Ir.-d;  and  miUe.  a 

'""The  different  units  of  the  metric  system  arc  prosent.nl  in  thn  f.dlowinj,'  tahlcs  and 
acconipanyin^t  them  for  comparative  purposts  are  the  weights  and  mcasnns  commonly 
us'd  in  Canada  at  the  present  time  :— 


THE  NAMES  Of  THE  METRE  IXtTS. 


Multiples 


rMilli. 
Bub-niultiple*  ■{  Centi 

J  Hecto. 
\  Kilo. 
VMyria. 


THE  METRE. 


The  length  of  the  metre  is  equal  to. 


nO'STOll."]  inches. 
-    3*280843  fret. 
rOO.IfiH:?  yards. 


Or  about  1-lOth  longer  than  the  British  yard.  ,         ,  .  .  ,      .,,. 

The  following  diagram  represents  a  decimetre  grac'  .nted  in  centnnetrcs  and  milli- 
metres and  beneath  it  for  comparison  is  a  scale  of  invlies. 


ONE    DECIMETRE. 

ONE  CUBIC  D£CfMeT/i£    OFVf/KTBH    WEIGHS  ONE 

,  KILOGRAM  MB  AND    MEASLfRES     OliB  LI  TRB 

01254         66789 


SCALE    OF    mCHES. 
1  .         £  z^i 


I .  I ,  I  ,  I  ,  1 1 1 , 1 . 1 , 1 , 1 , 1 , 1 ,  1 1 1 , 1  I 


»-8 
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Metric 


10  inilliinotres 
10  centiiiietreH 
10  dfcimetrea 
10  metres 
10  dccaiiittrps 
10  hectometn-s 
10  kilumt'ttcs 


LINEAR  MEASURE. 


British. 


I  centimetre 
1  (lecimotre 
1  mt'tre 
1  ducametro 
1  hcctometi'. 
1  kilometre 
1  myriametre 


12  lines 
4  inches 

7  ■!»2  inches 
12 
12 

H  firt 
(!    „ 

5.\  yards 
KiO'linlia  = 

(Surveyor's) 
lUO  links  = 

(Engineer's) 
40  rods  = 

8  furlongs      = 
l'lu8  statute  miles 

H  statute  miles 


1  inch 
1  hand 

1  surveyor's  link 
1  engineer's  link 
1  foot 
1  yard 
1  fathom 
Irod 

1  chain  (00  ft.) 
(Surveyor's) 
1  chain  (100  ft.) 
.(Kngineer's) 
I  furlong 
1  statute  mile 

=     1  nautical  mile 

=     1  league 


Measurements  now  expro^rrl  in  ypnls  will,  imdor  the  Metric  System,  be  ex- 
pressed in  metres;  tliose  expressed  in  foot  will  be  decimetres,  and  centimetres  will 
take  the  place  of  fractions  of  an  inch.  For  all  practical  purposes  of  comparison  1 
yard  may  U-  taken  as  0-9  metres,  1  foot  as  3  docimetros,  1  inch  as  25  millimetres  and 
one  kilometre  as  five-eights  of  a  mile.  ' 


SURFACE  MEASURES. 


IfETRIC. 


The  Surface  Units  are  the  Linear 

Units  squared 

For  Land  Measure  the  unit  of  measure- 
ment is  the  Arc,  which  is  equal  to 
100  square  metres 

100  centiares  =  1  are 

100  ares  =  1  hectare. 


BRITISH. 


144  square  inches 
0  square  feet 

30J  square  rods 
40  square  rofls 
4  roods 

640  acres 


1  square  foot 

1  square  yard 

1  square  i-od 

1  rood 

1  acre 

1  square  mile 


Surveyor's  Measure. 


625  square  links 
10  square  rods 
10  square  chains 

640  acres 
.■V)  square  miles 


=  10  square  rods 

=  15  square  chains  (surveyor's) 

=       1  acre 

=      1  square  mile 

=       1  townHhip 


In  surface  measurements  the  square  metre  and  the  square  decimetre  will  rcnhce 
the  square  yard  and  the  square  foot.  For  land  measures  the  practical  unit  i,  th« 
hectare,  which  is  approximately  equal  to  2*5  acres. 


ORiaiN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  METRIC  HYSTEU 
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VOLUME  AND  CAPACITY  MEASURES. 


METRIC. 

Metric  cubic  units  are  tlie  linear  units 
eaUi\,  e.g.,  cubic  metre.  . 

The  practical  unit  of  capacity  is  the 
Litre  which  is  equal  to  one  decimetre. 
10  millilitres 
10  centilitre.") 
10  decilitres 
10  litres 
10  decalitres 
10  hectolitres 


ERITISII. 

Volume  Measure. 


1  centilitre 
1  decilitre 
1  litre 
1  decalitre 
1  hectolitre 
1  kilolitre 


1728  cuV(ic  inches 

27  cubic  feet 

42  cubic  feet 

128  cubic  feet 


1  cubic  foot 
1  cubic  yard 
1  ton  (of  shipping) 
1  curd  (firewood) 


Caixvity  Measure. 


t  necwjiim^o  —     *  •■. — ■ ,       . 

The  practical  unit  of  vohime  u  the 
sure  which  is  equal  to  1  cubic  metre. 
10  docisteres  =     1  stere 

10  steres  =    1  decastere 


4  gilU 
2  pints 
4  quarts 
2  gallons 
4  pecks 
8  bushels 
6  quarters 


1  pint 
1  quart 
1  gallon 
1  i>eek 
1  iiiwhel 
1  quarter 
1  l..ad 


Apothecaries'  Mea.surc. 


20  minims 

3  fluid  scruples 
8  fluid  drams 

20  fluid  ounces 
2  pints 

4  quarts 


1  fluid  scruple 
1  fluid  dram 
1  fluid  ounce* 
1  pint 
1  quart 
1  gallon 


•(I'fluid  ounce  of  distilled  water  at  C0"1<'  weighs 
1  ounce  avordupt)is). 

Fndep  ft.  Ifeltio  System  mcs.urcments  iio«  c:,pres«d  in  cubic  j.tds  «iU  be  made 
i„  cubrmc.,:.     £.:  bihol,  peck,  gallon,  ,ua«  and  pin.  «'^,;  '^^iirrcp"  ^U^ 


TABLES  OF  WEIGHT. 


METRIC. 


10  milligrammes  = 
10  centigrammes  = 
10  decigrammes  = 
10  grammes  = 

10  decagrammes  = 
10  hectogrammes  = 
10  kilogrammes  = 
10  mjrriagrammes  = 
10  quintals  = 


1  centigrame 
1  decigramme 
1  g  amme 
1  decagramme 
1  hectogramme 
1  kilogramme 
1  myriagr.amme 
1  quintal 
1  ton  (metric) 


20  grains 
3  scruples 
8  drams 

12  ounces 


BRITISH. 

(I)  Apothecaries' 

=  1  scr\iple 

=  1  dram 

=  1  ounce 

=  1  pound 


(2)  Tioy. 

=     1  pennyweight 
1  ounce 
1  pound 

(3)  Avordupois. 


24  grains  =     -  .        . 

20  pennyweights     =    1  ounce 

19  niineoa  = 


16  drams 
16  ounces 
25  pounds 
4  quarters 
20  hundredweight 

•  The  long  hundred- 
weight 

and  the  long  ton 


1  ounce 

1  pound 

1  quarter 

1  hundredweight* 

1  ton 

1 12  imunds 
2,2 10  pounds 


Under  the  Aletric  System  measurements  in  pounds  ^   11  be  made  in  kilogrammes 
and  grammes  and  decimals  of  a  gramme  will  be  used  instead  of  ounces  and  grams. 
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The  metric  ton,  which  differs  but  slightly  from  the  ton  now  in  use,  will  replace  the 
latter.  The  kilogramme  is  approximately  equal  to  2"2  pounds  and  the  pound  is,  there- 
fore, but  slightly  different  from  one-half  of  a  kilogramme.  For  practical  purposes  the 
ounce,  avordupois,  may  be  taken  as  28  arrflmmes  and  the  apothecaries'  ounce  as  31 
grammes. 


CUSTOMARY  WEIGHTS   AND   ^lEASFRES   HAVING   MORE   THAN   ONE 

VALUE. 

Ling   =7*92  inches  (GunterJ  or  surveyors')  and  12  inches  (engineers'). 

Chain  =6G  feet  (surveyors')  niid  100  feet  (engineers'). 

:Mi]e     ==5.280  feet  (land  iiieasure)  and  0,080  f<et  (nautical  measure). 

Dram  =27_-3-t4  grains  (Avoirdupois)  .-md  00  grains  (Apothecaries'). 

Ounce  =437 -5  grains  (Avoirdupois)  and  480  grains  (Troy  and  Apothoenries'). 

Pound^-5,7CO  grains  (Apothecaries'  and  Troy)  and  7,000  grains  (Avoirdupois). 

Ton     =2,000  pounds  (short  ton)  and  2,240  pounds  (long  ton). 


APPROXIMATE  BRITISH  EQUIVALENTS. 


Metric  Measure!. 


1  kilometre 

2  kilometres 
1  metre 

1  hectare 
4  hectare 
1  litre 
1  kilogram 
i  kilogram 
1  ton 
1  stere 


Enuivaknta. 


0-62137  mik  3 
1-24274  miles 
3!)-;i7  inches 
2-4711  acres 
l-23.-)6acns 
1-70  pints 
2-204G  pounds 
1-102;?  iwunils 
2204  "G  pounds 
1-3117954  cubic  y.irds 


ApproTi  mrtte  optivjlcnti. 

(In  measures  at  present 
in  use. 
Jths  of  a  mile, 
a  mile  aiui  a  quarter. 
1  yard. 
2^  acres. 
1  acre. 

1  quart. 

2  jHiunds. 
1  i)ound. 
1  ton. 

1  cubic  yard. 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  tiie  transition  stage  it  will  be  quite  prac- 
ticable to  a-.ply  a  few  of  the  names  of  the  weights  and  measures  now  in  use  to  some 
of  the  more  common  of  the  new  metric  measures. 


EQUIVALENTS  OF  MERTIC  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  IN  TERMS  OF 
IMPERIAL  WEIGHTS   AND   .AlEASURES   FOR  USE   IN   TRADE. 

Legalized  ly  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  iMajesty  in  Council,  May  10,  1898. 

Metric  to  Imperial. 

Li.s'iiAii  Measure. 


1  Milliinitre 
1  Centiuu  tro 
1  Deiiimtre 

Mdn  (m.) 

1  Decametre 
1  Hectometre 
1  Kilometre 


0  039.37  Inch. 
0-.'i9;)7      .. 
3  937 


•J   39  370113  „ 
\    3-280843  Fet 
-'     1  0930143  Vi 


b'eet. 
I'ardi, 
10  930  Yards. 
109.3(5 
0  62137  Milib 


oRiaiy  Ayu  developuest  of  the  metric  «y«r£if 
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Sqoabb  Mkasirb. 


1  Square  Centimetre 
1  Sq.  Decimetre 
1  Sq.  Metre 
I  Are 
1  Hectare 


0  •  15500  Sq.  Ineh. 
15  500  1. 

10  7<i3!»Sq.  Feet. 

ll'.teOSq.  Yards. 
119  60Sq.  Yards. 

2 -4711  Acres. 


E 


1  Cubic  Centimetre 
1  Cubic  Decimetre 

1  Cubic  Metre 


1  Centilitre 
1  Decilitre 
1  Litre 
1  Dekalitre 
1  Hectolitre 


Cubic  Measlre. 


Mbasire  ov  CAPAcny. 


0  OfilO  Cubiclneh. 

0t<)24 
>    3r)-314.S  Cubic  l-eet. 
/  1  307i),"i4  Cubic  Yard*. 


0  070  Gill. 

0  17<>Pint. 

1  75080  Tints. 
2-200  Gallons, 
2 '75  Bushels. 


ME.\6tRK3  Of  WeiGUT. 


Milligramme 

Centis?ramme 

Decigramme 

Gramme 

1  )eka(rramm8 

llectofcramme 

Kilofiramme 

Mjrriapramme 

1  Quintal 

1  Tonne 


1  Gramme 


1  Gramme 


=    ) 


0 

0 

1 
15 

5- 

3 

2" 
22 

1 

0 

0 
15 


Afoirdupoit, 

015  Grains. 
154      " 
543  Grains. 
432      .. 
f>44  Drams. 
.527  Ozs. 
2040223  Lb. 
04t>  Lbs. 
OluSCwt. 
'.1842  Ton. 

Tro'i. 
03215  Oz.  Troy. 
•432  Grains. 

i'2572  Dram. 
I -7710  Scruples. 
(432  Grains. 


or  15432-3304  Grains. 


EQUIVALENTS  OF  IMPERIAL  AND  METRIC  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Imperial  to  Mttrical. 
LiSE.\R  Measure. 

=  25-400  Millimetres. 
z=  0-30180  Metres. 

=  0-914.S0O  Metres. 

=  1-8288  Metres. 

=  5-02'.t2 

=  20-n()8        n 

=  201  -108 

=  1-G093  Kilometres. 


1  Inch 

1  Foot 

S  1  Yard 

1  Fathom 

1  Polo 

1  Cliain 

1  Furlong 

1  Milo 

iTHE  IMPERIAL  YARD.  ,        ^      .    ■  .^ 

It  was  enacted  by  the  British  Pf --^IVlfse^IlTe  ^ I  pS  "' tr^ront^^U^^tf  g 

replaced  by  its  copies.'  .              ,„f,,,^  *„  are  those  which  are  pieserved  at  the  Royal  Mint,  the  Royal 
SociSMrS:^K^>'lObl';f^^a^rJ°arG^  
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1  Square  Inch 

= 

G-451G  Sq.  Contimetrci. 

1  8(1.  Foot 

=a 

9-2903  Sq.  Decimetres. 

1  Sq.  Yard 

=a 

0-83C126  Sq.  Metre. 

1  Pereh 

EX 

25-293  Sq.  Metre*. 

1  Rood 

= 

10-117  Ares. 

1  Acre 

= 

0-40408  Hectare. 

1  Sq.  Mile 

^ 

259-00  Hectares. 

CfDic  Mrvsurk. 

1  Cubic  Inch 

~ 

16-aS7  C.  Centinietret. 

1  Cubic   Foot 

= 

0028317  Cubic  Metres. 

1  Cubic  Yard 

— 

0 -701553  Cubic  Metres. 

Mkaslhks  op 

Capautt. 

1  Gill 

= 

1-42  Decilitres. 

1  Pint 

= 

0-5C8  Litre. 

1  Quart 

= 

1-1 3ti  Litres. 

1  C/atlon 

= 

i-nmmi  Litres. 

1  IVck 

= 

9  092  Litres. 

1  Bushel 

= 

3-637  Dekalitres. 

1  Quarter 

= 

2-909  Hectolitres. 

ApOTHKCAIilKS' 

Measures. 

1  Minim 

= 

0059  Millimetre. 

1  Fluid  Scruple 

= 

1-184  Miilimetres. 

1  Fluid  Dram 

= 

3-552 

1  Fluid  Uunce 

= 

2-84123  Cwntilitrea. 

1  Pint 

= 

0-568  Litre. 

1  O'a/lon 

= 

4.5459C31  Litres. 

Avoirdupois  Weight. 

1  r.rain 

= 

O-0C48  Gramme. 

1  Dram 

=s 

1-772  Grammes. 

1  Oz. 

s 

28-3,')0 

1  Pound 

= 

0-45359243  Kilogrammes. 

1  Stono 

= 

6-350  Kilogrammes. 

1  Quarter 

= 

1270 

1  Hundredweight 

3S 

50-80 

= 

0-i50S0  Quintals. 

1  Ton 

{    : 

1-010(1  Tonnes  or 
lOlC  Kildgraras. 

Tkot  Weight. 

1  Grain 

= 

0-0G)8  Grammes. 

1  Pennyweight 

= 

1  -55.~>2  Grammes. 

1  Troy  Ounce 

= 

31-1035 

Apotiiecariks 

'  Weight. 

1  Grain 

= 

0-0f.4S  Grammes. 

1  Scruple 

= 

1-296  Grammes. 

1  Dram 

= 

3-888 

1  Oz. 

= 

31 -1015       „ 

tTHE  STANDARD  POUND. 

By  the  Act  cited  above,  a  weight  of  platinum  marked  "  P.  S.  1844,  1  lb.",  deposited  in  the  office  of 
the  Exchequer,  'shall  be  the  leg.tl  and  genuine  standard  measure  of  weight,  and  shall  be  and  be  denomi- 
nated the  Imperial  Standard  Pound  Avoirduiwis,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  cnly  standard  measure  of 
weight  from  which  all  other  weight"*  and  measures  having  reference  to  weight  shall  be  derived,  computed 
and  ascertained  and  one  equal  ae-/en-thousand  part  of  such  pound  avoirdupois  shall  be  the  grain,  and  five 
hundred  seven  hundred  anil  sixty  such  grains  shall  be  and  lie  deemed  a  pound  Troy.  If  at  any  time  here- 
after the  said  Imperial  Standard  Pound  Avoirduimis  bo  lost  or  in  any  manner  destroyed,  defaced,  or  other- 
wise injured,  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  may  cause  the  same  to  be  restored  by  reference 
to  or  adoption  of  any  of  the  copies  aforesaid,  (1)  or  such  of  them  as  may  remain  available  for  that  purpose. 

il'HE  IMPEItlAL  GALLON. 

The  Imperial  Gallon  by  an  Act  of  the  British  Parliament,  5e,  G.  IV,  chap.  74,  which  came  into  effect 
on  Jan.  1, 1826,  w.i9  defined  to  be,  a  me-a-sure  vsrhieh  ennt.ainsi  exactly  10  pr.iir.d  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water 
weighed  in  air  at  the  temperature  of  62'  Fahrenheit  with  the  barometer  at  30  inches.  The  Imperial  Gallon 
was  also  further  defined  to  contain  277.274  cubic  inches. 
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BEASONS  ADVANCED  FOn  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  METRIC  STSTEM  OF  RIGHTS  AND  MEASCItES  IV 
BEASONS  AD  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^j^^j  ^^^^^^^  GENERALLY. 

The  advocates  of  the  metric  system  of  .eight,  and  measures  claim  the  following 
advantages  for  that  system  : — 

1  The  metric  system  is  orderly,  mothodlcal.  clear  and  ^'l'™'^  j^^.^iJ.Vely 
metric  system  thero'is  one  .pacific  word  ^^  -^■'V;";^^^  ot  woTd  to'S^^^^ 
designates  the  one  thing    t  :s  meant  to  ^J™^;,; J"^^  'J.f^Sle  ank  sub-multiple 

which  is  complicated,  unscientific  and  anomalous. 

2.  In  the  xnetrie  system  there  arc  no  specific  trade  table.    The  same  weights  and 
measures  are  used  for  all  purposes  in  all  trades  and  mdustr.e.. 

3.  The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  like  ""^.^f  ^^^f^  ^^^^^^5 
arithmetic,  which  is  universally  ado,ned  by  en.U^«l  -J|'-  ;,;  j^^.^^^'X  Tvl^em  are 

K„ic"t  to  use  »  similar  system  in  our  weight,  and  mcnsurcs. 

plicated  and  confused  tables  of  fe.ghts  and  measures    ^^'J^^\^  /^  ^^.^ 

l','Trsa*"br.u'xi°irtr:;ci::rr:f%^^.s  ana  .^^^^^ 

5   The  universal  adoption  of  the  metric  system   of    weights    .^'^'l    ^.^^''^^.^^^'J 
scientists  has  greatly  facilitated  the  development  and  spread  of  se.enufic  kno.led.e. 

r   The  international  system  of  electrical  units  is  based  upon  the  metric  system 
.„^;iSrdZrica„J.eet.cjUn.ine™ 

"'^kw  Ih^  of VnTwleSe  a'e  opS  Xp  and  new  systems  of  work  evolved,  the  claims 
SXce  tilfma^^^^^^^^  to  adopt  the  metric  system  as  a  bas.s. 

T.  Another  claim  ,.gcd  o.  ^^^^i;^^^^:^^^:^^  ::^'^ 

arithmetic.  i^.  i  •       „„  ,i;,.;,i;Tiir    ,   nunntitv  of  tons,  hundred- 

The  tiresome   p  oce.s  of  n-lUplyujg  or  d  wd  n^^ 

weights,  quarters,  ^^^^f^.^^'^^l^JZ^n^^^^^^^  roods,  square  yards,  &c..  are  well 
ing  a  similar  ^P^^^t^^^hl  sa"  "rroblems  n  the  metric  system  are  done  easily  and 
'"•T;v  Saving  in  eLrgy  consumeTby  a  nation  in  a  year  or  two  in  calculat  ons 
St?cd  ^a'ryVthe  usTof  our  present  system  of  weights  and  measures  alone 
would  warrant  the  universal  adoption  of  the  metric  system. 
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The  following  calculations,  which  are  typical,  illr  irato  the  siiaplificatiou  which 
will  be  gained  by  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  : — 


CALCULATIONS. 
1.  Ruluition  of  meiiRures  to  a  couinion  denomination. 
Mktiiic  System. 
Ri.Uice  to  niillimttrea  the  following  distance  :— 


15uiTi.sn  SvsTEW. 


8  kilonictris 
7  lii-ctomctics 
H  di-caiMi'tri'8 

9  mi'tita 

6  dceiiriftres 

1  centiuiL'tre 

2  millimL'trus 

No  calculation  necessary. 
Answer =8,789,612  uiillimetrea. 


Reduce  to  inches  the  following  distance  : — 

6  milts 

4  furlongs 

7  hkIs 
3  vards 
2  'feet 

9  inches 

JIultiiily  by  the  ratios  of  the  successive  units,  add- 
ing in  the  number  uf  each  unit  stated  in  the  jirobleui. 


.1  niilig 

40  furlongs 
+  4  furlongi 

44  furlongs 
z40 

17G0  rods 
+  7  rods 

1707  rods 

8835 
883-5 

9718-5  yards 
+  3     yards 

9721  a  yards 
x3 

29101  5  feet 
+  2     feet 

29]()()-u  feet 
xl2 

34999H0 inches 
+  U 

Answer.  =  ^0,007     inche*. 
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MKTBIO  8T8TBM. 


3i  metreg  lonff. 
1.50  metres  wide. 
82  centimetre*  deep. 
1.  Multiply  direct—    ^ 

•82 

7 

2-80 

2»7 
1-50 

1722 
14>'»5 

287 


Bbitisii  Ststkji. 


2.  Find  the  contents  of  a  tank 


11  feet  4  indies  lonff. 
6  feet  2  inches  wide. 
2  feet  5  inches  doen. 
Reduce  U)  inches  and  multiply—, 
11  feet  4  inches  =  11x12 +  4  =  l3fi  in. 
5  feet  2  inches  =  5x12 +  2 =62  in. 
2feet5inches=  2x12  +  5=29  in. 
I.IC. 
xG2 

272 
81)> 


84.^2  sq.  in.  in  area  of  base  of  tank. 
x2l) 


4  4772  cubic  metres. 


75888 
1C864 


Mbttric  SrsTKM. 

.1.  Find  the  weight  of  water  contained  in  the  above  Unk. 
Capacity  -^  4-4772 cubic  metre.       .  Capadty  =  244Ji28cu.  inche^ 


U4528  cubic  inches. 
1728)  214528  (141  cu.  feet. 
1728 

7172 
6912 

2f>08 
1723 

880  cu.  in.  ,    , 

Answer  1 U  c\\.  feet  8«0  cu.  inches. 

Bbitihii  .Systkm. 


No  calculation.  ... 

Answer  =  4-4772  metric  tons. 


Multiply  capacity  by  weight  of  a  cu.  inch  of  waier- 
1  cu.  foot  of  water  weighs  (>2-5  iiounds. 
1  cu.  inch  weighs  (■>2-5-M728  itouiius. 
1728)  62-5  ;  036  iiounds. 
5184 

lOfiGO 
103G8 


292 


Contents  =  244628  oubio  inches. 
Cu.  in.  of  water  weighs      '  036 

1467108 
733,.')84 

2000)880.3008  (4  tons. 
8000 

803  008  pounds. 
Answer  =  4  tons  +  803  008  pounds. 

4.  What  is  the  pressure  on  the  bottom  of  the  tank  when  filled  with  water,  depth 
being  2  feet  5  inches  (82  cms)  ] 

British  Ststkm. 


MKTBIC  SY.STBM. 

No  computation. 

Answer  =  82  grama  per  sq.  cm. 


Multiply  number  of  inches  in  depth  by  weight  of 
cubic  inch  of  water— 

2  ft.  5  in.  =      29  inches. 
1  cu.  in.  of  water  =    036  lbs. 

174 

87 

Answer=l044  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
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5.  If  the  tank  described  above  wciprhs  1700  pounds  (771'12  kilogrammes)  what 
Tolume  of  water  will  it  displace  if  it  be  floated  on  a  lake  or  river  I 


Mkthic  Systkm. 

No  c(>iii|iUtiitioii. 

Au!twcr  =  771  °  12  cubic  deoiinetrea. 


BlllTlSll   SVMTEM. 

Multiply  wi'iglit  of  tank  by  the  number  U  cubic 

iiieui's  uc'cu|)ie(l  by  1  |i)juml  of  water — 
C2'5  Iba.  of  watf-r  c)ccu|iv  1  cu.  ft. 

C2.j)17«<'l    (27  2CU.  (t. 
1250 


•»r)00 
4375 


1J50 
Answer  27 '2  cubic  feet. 

8.  It  18  also  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the  nirtrie  system  that  it  would  bo  an 
adviintapo  to  British  and  to  Canndian  manufacturers  also  to  adopt  this  system,  because 
if  ihey  arc  making  goods  for  homo  CDnsuinption  and  also  for  export  to  countries  usin^ 
the  metric  system  as  well  as  to  British  and  American  markets  it  is  necessary  for  them 
in  many  ca^es  to  have  two  sets  of  patterns  or  dies,  whereas  if  the  metric  system  were 
adojjted  in  the  British  Empire  and  also  in  the  I'liited  States,  one  set  would  suffice.  It 
is  also  of  importance  to  note  in  this  connection  that  manufacturers  arc  always  making 
improvements  and  alterations  in  their  articles  oi  manufacture  which  necessitate  the 
continual  preparation  of  new  patterns,  models  and  designs,  and  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
adopt  the  new  system  in  new  patterns  as  to  continue  the  use  of  the  older  system. 

9.  The  supporters  of  the  metric  system  also  claim  that  its  adoption  by  the  British 
Empire,  including  its  dependencies,  would  greatly  assist  in  preserving  our  foreign 
trade,  and  also  constitute  a  most  valuable  means  of  extending  it.  Our  consuls  have 
frequently  reported  that  we  lose  trade  in  conse<iueiice  of  our  weights  and  measures  not 
being  understood  in  other  countries.  At  the  present  time  forty-three  of  the  countries 
of  the  world  have  adopted  the  metric  system  as  their  sole  official  and  legal  system  of 
weigh. ;  and  measures.  Among  these  arc  the  republics  of  South  America,  Egj-pt  and 
Mauritius  in  Africa,  Japan,  Java  and  tw«>nty-eight  ports  in  China  in  Asia,  and  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  with  the  exception  of  (Jroat  Britain  and  Denmark.  The 
metric  system  has  l'e( n  legaliz(d  in  (!reat  Brilain  and  Ireland,  and  in  most  of  the 
JJritish  dependencies,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  exclusive- 
ly n  ''^pted  by  these  countries. 

t  is  highly  prolmble  that  thu  time  is  not  distant  when  the  whole  of  Africa  will  be 
opened  up  to  commerce.  Stable  governments  will  be  established  there,  and  these  will 
almost  certainly  adopt  the  metric  system.  The  same  process  will  go  on  in  China  and 
in  other  portions  of  Asia.  The  commercial  interests  of  the  British  Empire  and  of  the 
L'nite<l  States  are  sure  to  be  iiffccted  by  the  dovelopnient,  and  the  mainttnancc  of  the 
present  system  of  weights  and  measures  by  these  nations  will  more  and  more  be  found 
to  be  a  serious  drawback  to  the  extension  of  their  foreign  trade. 

1.  The  metric  system  has  been  adopted  by  the  following  forty-three  countries  : — 


Europe. 


Austria-Hungary  and  Territories, 

Belgium, 

Finland, 

Erance, 

French  Colonies, 

Cierniany, 

Greece, 

Holland, 

Italy, 


Xorway  and  Sweden, 

Ronmania, 

Russia, 

Servia, 

Spain, 

Switzerland, 

Bulgaria, 

Portugal,  Azores  and  Maderia, 

Ottoman  Empire. 
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America. 


Argentina, 

Bolivia, 

l^razll, 

(Vnitrnl  America, 

Chili, 

Colombia, 

Costa  Rica, 

Cuba. 

Ecuador, 

Guatamela, 


Egypt, 


China  (28  ports), 
Java.  ' 


'Africa, 


Asia. 


Ilayti, 

Ilomlurat, 

Mexico, 

Nicaragua, 

Peru, 

Porto  Uico, 

Philippines, 

Salvador, 

Santo  Domingo, 

Uruguay, 


Mauritius. 


Japan, 


2.  The  metric  system  has  been  legalized  in  Great  Britnin  and  Ireland*  and  inmost 
of  the  British  depeiidciu-iis,  including  Canada. 

3.  The  metric  system  has  not  been  legalized  in  the  following  countries  :  Denmark, 
Morocco,  Persia,  Siam,  interior  of  China,  and  Central  Africa. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman  and  geatlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  solicit  your  host  endeavours  towards  the  adoption  by  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  of  a  system  which  I  venture  to  think  has  so  many  practical  advan- 
tages an.l  which  will  advance  the  inti^rests  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  none  the 
less  than  the  scientific  pursuits  of  the  country. 


•At  the  Coro      tion  Conference  oi  the  Colonial  Prrmlers,  held  in  London,  in  1902.  the  foUoW- 

'"'•That"it°iBVdtlsabT'tV7dopt  the  nvtrie  system  of  weights  n.  measures  for  use  within 
the  Empire  and  the  Prime  Ministers  urpe  the  Governments  rcprcs.  utcd  at  this  Conference 
to  Eive  consideration  to  the  question  ot  its  early  adoption.'  ^     ,.       ...     c,i    ,       „f 

on  the  "Srd  of  February.  l'J04.  a  Dill  for  rendering  compulsory  on  and  after  the  5th  day  of 
Anrn  rK>6  or  such  later  date  as  His  Majesty  may  by  Order  in  Council  fix,  the  use  of  the 
system  of  weights  and  measures  commonly  known  as  the  metWc  sys^tem,  received  its  secoaa 
read'^g  in  the  British  House  o£  Lords  and  was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 


t 


KRRATA. 


Pape  15,  line  41,  "1887"  should  read  "1837.'" 

Pajre  17,  line  14,  "metre  units"  should  read  "metric  units." 

Page  20,  line  8,  "  Lin>,'"  should  read  "Link." 

Pa^'e  22,  f   ilnote  on    "The  Standard  Pound,"  "five  hundred' 

should  read  "five  thousand." 
Pa^je  23,  paragraph  "7,"  line  7,  "or"  should  read  "and." 


